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INTRODUCTION 


On account of its political instability, Kerala has 
been described as a problem state , but the achieve¬ 
ments of the short-lived governments have been impre¬ 
ssive in many spheres such as land reforms, health care 
literacy, social security measures, implementation of 
minimum wage policies for agricultural workers and 
in reducing birth and death rates. In spite of the steep 
caste, distinctions, orthodoxy and conservatism of the 
upper caste Hindus of the State, the Scheduled and 
other backward classes are better treated now in Kerala 
than in any other Indian state. It is perhaps the only 
state which has a special Public Service Commission 
to facilitate the quick recruitment of Scheduled Caste 
candidates for the various government departments. 
Despite the popularity of leftist and communist ideolo¬ 
gies, the people of Kerala in general are more religious 
and tradition oriented than the Dravida Kazhaka 
iconoclasts of Tamil Nadu. Though a late starter 
compared to Tamil Nadu, in modern creative writing 
both poetry and fiction—Kerala is now far ahead of 
Tamil Nadu. The unhappy features of the Kerala 

situation, apart from political instability, are the low 

level of industrialization, very low per capita income 
and land holdings, high population density an x e 

meaningless proliferation of commei cialised educ 

institutions. A peculiar feature of the demograpic 
situation in Kerala is the high percentage o 
Hindus, Muslims and Christians, whose nume 









increase through higher birthrates and through systema¬ 
tic conversions has been steadily reducing the relative 
proportion of the Hindus to the Non-Hindus. Not 
only in politics but also on several other facets of its 
existential realities. Kerala presents hard problems 
that have to be first understood to be solved. Their 
understanding requires careful research studies from 
many angles and through the help of many disciplines. 
An anthropo-historic-al peep into the past may also be 
useful for the simple reason that the present and the 
future have their roots in the past. 

It is well known that the culture of a people and 
their model personality structure are closely inter¬ 
related and both have widely ramifying roots in time 
and space. The time dimension of th . factors involved 
is the focal concern of the archeologist and historian 

and the societal factors, of the anthropologist. Belong¬ 
ing to the old generation of anthropologists, I have 
kept my interests as broad as possible. Following in 
the footsteps of the distinguished Indian archaeologist, 
the late Dr. B. Subba Rao, who wrote the well known 
book Personality of India , I have ventured in these 
lectures to trace the origins of Kerala culture to their 
remotest beginnings. My presentation has all the weak 
points of a first attempt and I consider it only as a 
means to stimulate research in subjects such as anthro - 
pology, archaeology (both prehistoric and historic) and 
linguistics which are still neglected or given very little 
cncouragcmenfby the Government and Universities of 
Kerala. My involvement in research and studies in these 
fields spread over half a century has helped my thinking 
in a great measure. 
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Many strands contribute to an individval’s identity 
member of a regional sub-national group. The 
farther he is from his home state, the greater is his 

understanding of the primordial tics binding him to 

that region. His mother tongue through which he 
communicates his most intimate thoughts and feelings 

and the common tradition and culture which he shares 

with others of his region are the warp and woof of his 
.identity. Some aspects of this problem of identity are 
considered in the first lecture, In spite of their 
professions to the contrary, the Keralans generally 
retain a great ideal of their ‘archaic mould as Lord 
Curzon observed. 

For the best part of their long history, Kerala and 
Tamil Nadu shared a common language and culture, but 
the relatively recent development of divergencies has 
crowded out memories of the common heritage. An 
understanding of both the commonalities and differences 
would interest readers of both the states. 

The discovery of old stone age tools in Kerala in 
1974 by Prof. Joshi and Dr. Rajendran of the Deccan 
College, placed Kerala on the paleolithic map of India. 
These and other stone age finds are reported ior the first 
time here in a popular form (pp. 69 et. seq.) The 
indications are that both in the old and new stone ages, 
the population of Kerala was sparse compared to 
Karnataka and northern Tamil Nadu. I have gone into 
some details as popular books on this topic arc yet to 
appear. 

Iron begins in south India about 1000 B. C. 
together with rude stone funerary structures broadly 
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classed as megaliths. As the latter are found in good 
numbers in Kerala, it is presumed that iron tools helped 
to enlarge human settlements in Kerala and keep pace 
with developments elsewhere. Throughout the long 
millennia, i. e., over 30,000 years of the stone ages and 
down to about 1000 B. C., Kerala was at the receiving 
end of populations and culture complexes from Karna¬ 
taka and Tamil Nadu. To give the readers some idea 
of what life was like in these very early formative ages, 
I have given accounts of stone ages in Ceylon, Gujerat 
and Andhra Pradesh about which we have more research 
data than of Kerala and Tamil Nadu. 

In the lecture on enthnogenesis (Ch. 4) and the 
discussions on Kerala Kshatriya origins and peculiar 
marriage system. I have banked on the assumption that 
the imperial Cheras were a Trichy-based ruler line 
foreign to the Keralans. Arguments have been going 
on for decades about the original capital of the Cheras, 
whether it was Kodungallur in Kerala or Karur-Vanchi 
^ Tiruchirapalli. Not being a professional historian, 

I have to place reliance on the best authorities on 
archaeology and history who have argued the problem. 
Dr. R. Nagaswamy and Sri. I. Mahadevan have presented 
new archaeological and epigraphical evidence which 
was not available to the old discussants. To me the 
evidence in favour of Karur-Vanchi hypothesis seems to 
be extremely convincing, backed as it is by such percep¬ 
tive historians as the late Prof. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri 
and Prof. A. L. Basham. The latter said that 'the 
ieeling one gets from the Tamil Sangam classics is that 
they (the Cheras) were Tamils rather than Malayalis’. 
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I have discussed the origins of the ruling elite of 
Kerala and Tamil Nadu and made an attempt to link 
the Vclir and Vellala groups with the Neolithic cattle- 
herders and the authors of the iron age mcgalithic 
culture of the region. I have also tried to make my 
contribution to the problem whether the Cheras were a 
dominant tribe or high-status lineage and suggested, on 
the basis of comparative data, that they, like the 
Zamorin rajas of Calicut, were a ruling, lineage and not 
a clan. With the influx of Indo-Aryans into their 
kingdom, they were the first to sanskritize themselves 
culminating in their becoming Kshatriyas along with 
their high-ranking kindred. 

Sri I. Mahadevan and other scholars have indicated 
that biological admixture between the Brahmins ?nd 
the Tamil Velirs including the rulers was an early 
possibility suggested by several myths of origin. While 
trying to explain the early history of matriliny ( maru - 
makkattayam) in Kerala and the seemingly aberrant 
marriage practices in that region, I have suggested that 
Brahmin-Kshatriya and Brahmin-Nayar marriages are 
far older than what has been argued by Prof. E. Kunjan 
Pillai. In the case of the later Cheia rulers who lost 
their Tamil Nadu*capital and territories probably to 
the Kalabhras, hypergamy became a necessity on account 
of the difficulty to get spouses of equivalent status for 
their women ; the royal ladies married up with Brahmins 
and the men had to marry down (i.e. practice hypogamy). 

The last lecture (Ch. V) on the character of Keralans 
is extremely tentative and experimental. How matriliny 
affects the personality structure has yet to be worked^ 
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out by detailed studies of socialization of children. 
Dr. Kathleen Gough has attempted a psycho-analytic 
interpretation of the so-called mock-marriage of the 
Keralans. It is difficult to assess how far she has 
succeeded. I have suggested that a high degree of 
concern for mothers, sisters and sisters’ children seems 
to have been very significant in Kerala. What a Dutch 
governor thought of the ruler of Quilon in the 18th 
Century or what a friendly American journalist recently 
wrote about the character of the Keralans in general 
are cited to stimulate my friends to study themselves. 

The list of scholars who * have helped me in my 
researches would indeed be a long one. Only some of 
them have been mentioned in the text and in the list of 
references. I am grateful to all of them. I owe special 
thanks to Prof. S. Venkitasubramonia Tyer, Prof. 

M. G.S. Narayanan, Piof. R.V. Joshi, Dr. P. Rajendran, 

• 

Sri K. J. John, Prof. K. Ravindran, Dr. R. Nagaswamy, 
Prof. K. V. Raman and Sri N. Arunachalam for stimula¬ 
ting discussions and help with literature. Prof. 
K. A. Isaac of the Kerala University Library, the 
Librarian of the Archeological Survey, Southern Circle 
and the staff of KeraJa Archives at Trivandrum and 
ErnakuJam have been of immence help to me. 

# 

To two former Vice-Chancellors of the Kerala 
Cmversity, Prof. R. S. Krishnan, and Prof. V. K. Suku- 
maran Nair, to Prof. Kareem, Pro-Vice- Chancellor and 
to Sri Chcmmanam Chacko, Director of Publica¬ 
tion^, / owe a debt ol gratitude. The invitation to 
deliver the Tagore lectures came to me from 






